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MR. ALFRED J. CALDICOTT. 


AmipsT the noise of trumpets blown by managers of 
rival musical academies and colleges of the Metropolis, 
the claims of provincial establishments to be ranked 
amongst educational institutions of use and service have 
but little chance of recognition. At the present the 
“class-room ” of a London School is supposed to be 
the only place where knowledge of music can be acquired, 
and the ‘‘ examining board” the only way whereby access 
to the public can be obtained. It is well nigh forgotten 
that the Cathedrals of England have for centuries been 
nurseries of art where boys have been so taught to sing 
in the choir as to become, at the end of their years of 
service, practical musicians. Besides the guidance and 
instruction of a father devoted to music, Alfred J. Caldicott 
enjoyed advantages of this kind. At the age of nine years 
he, in 1851, entered the choir of Worcester Cathedral, 
and soon by merit rose to be the leading treble thereof. 
The present writer has a vivid recollection of the beauty 
of voice and artistic intelligence of the chorister boy 
Alfred J. Caldicott. When leaving the choir in 1856 he 
became an articled pupil of Mr. W. Done, the organist of 
the cathedral, and remained with him as an assistant 
organist until 1863, when he left his home for Leipsic to 
study at the conservatoire under such renowned musicians 
as Moscheles, Plaidy, Hauptmann, and Reinecke. On 
returning to his native city he was appointed organist to 
the corporation of Worcester, and proved himself worthy 
of the honour thus conferred upon him by establishing the 
“Musical Society ” and the ‘‘ Instrumental Society,” both 
becoming, under his skilful and enterprising direction, 
useful and important institutions. 

Although actively engaged at this time in the executive 
branches of his profession, he pursued with ardour and 
diligence the study and practice of composition, with the 
result that in 1878 he took the degree of Bachelor of 
Music at Cambridge, the professor of that period, the late 
Sir George Macfarren, remarking when the exercise was 
submitted to him, that “ he was glad to find so excellent 
a musician among the candidates for the degree.” Inthe 
same year Mr. Caldicott won the special prize given by 
the Manchester Glee and Madrigal Society with a 
burlesque glee, ‘*‘ Humpty-Dumpty,” which speedily 
obtained such wide-spread patronage as to induce him to 
write a series of vocal illustrations of ‘“* Nursery Rhymes,”’ 
including glees so popular as ‘Jack and Jill,” “The 
House that Jack built,” and ‘* Where are you going my 
pretty Maid?” It is said by a high authority that 

.‘ Alfred J. Caldicott, as a writer of concerted vocal work ot 
ahumorous character has revealed more than ordinary 
ability. His comical glees, not being disfigured by the 
least taint of vulgarity, are in their way musical gems.”’ 
But his successes in this class of compositions were not 
confined to setting of humorous words, for in 1879 his 
serious glee, ‘* Winter Days,” carried off the prize at the 
competition instituted by the Huddersfield Glee and 
Madrigal Society. A far higher honour, however, 
awaited him, which was nothing less than a request from 
the Committee of the Worcester Musical Festival to 
produce an oratorio at their ‘‘ meeting ’ in 1881. Selecting 
for subject the affecting incidents recorded of the “‘ Widow 
of Nain,” he undertook the task of constructing ‘the 
libretto which he without aid accomplished in an 
admirable manner. Upon the music to it he lavished his 
utmost skill. Performed under his personal direction the 
oratorio was received with greatest favour. It was 
indeed a great opportunity of which he fully availed himself, 
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a most trying ordeal through which he passed trium- 
phantly. That his fellow citizens were proud of their 
musician was made evident by the handsome and valuable 
testimonials presented to him, when soon after his 
Festival success he left Worcester to take up his residence 
in London. 

In 1883, Mr. Caldicott began to compose music to 
pieces brought out by the German Reed Company in 
St. George’s Hall, and since then he has in rapid succes- 
sion written the music of the following operettas :— 
“Treasure Trove,” ‘A Moss Rose,” ‘* Old Knockles,”’ 
‘In Cupid’s Court,” “The United Pair,” ‘“ The Friar,’’ 
‘‘ The Bossun’s Mate,” ‘‘Brittany Folk,’’ ‘‘ Locked In,” 
and “ Tally Ho”—all of which have received a goodly 
measure of success. Mr. Caldicott is also the composer 
of the operetta, ‘“‘ John Smith,” now being performed at 
the Prince of Wales’ Theatre. Of far greater interest to 
our subscribers is the fact that the piece ‘‘The Lost 
Chord,” which graced the pages of the first number of 
The Lute, was from the pen of Mr. Caldicott. As a song 
writer it is sufficient to say that he has highly dis- 
tinguished himself. It may be mentioned that Mr. Cal- 
dicott takes high rank in ‘‘masonry,’’ and what is more 
important to the public he is one of the masters at the 
Royal College of Music. 





Tue Royal Choral Society commenced the new year 
with a performance of Handel’s Messiah that in many 
respects excelled all other interpretations of the immortal 
work held during the Christmas season either in town or 
country. In the Metropolis, at any rate, there was no 
approach to rivalry, the representations at St. James’s Hall 
and the People’s Palace, the only places besides at which 
the sacred oratorio was performed, being necessarily incom- 
plete in orchestral arrangements. In number of members 
the choir at the Albert Hall is a great distance ahead of 
any other choral. body, while in musicianship it leaves 
vocal societies both great and small far behind. It would 
be hazardous to assert that the voices are so much better 
in quality than those heard elsewhere. The secret of 
exceptional merit lies rather in the discipline to which the 
choristers have to conform. There is an art in drilling a 
choir, and of that art Mr. Joseph Barnby is a perfect 
master. With him the time and labour of the eight 
hundred amateurs under his command are never squan- 
dered upon unnecessary exercises. Knowing the points 
of difficulty he at once directs his forces to them, and 
leaves unimportant details of the score to be examined at 
comparative leisure. Hence the fatigue attending 
fruitless employment is avoided. 


It is often considered a waste of time to rehearse an 
oratorio of Handel’s, especially one so familiar with 
amateurs as the Messiah. A greater mistake could not 
be made. This misconception brings disastrous con- 
sequences, since a performance of Handel’s master- 
piece is generally the worst of any series given by a 
musical society. Not so, however, with that held at the 
Albert Hall on New Year’s day, when the chorus, “ For 
Unto us a Child is Born,’’ was rendered in a style so 
admirable as to incite the audience to demand an encore. 
Seldom have the passages with long “divisions” been 
sung with greater precision, while the outburst of the 
united orchestra on the words, ‘‘ Wonderful Counsellor, 
the Mighty God, the Prince of Peace,” was truly 
magnificent. Another striking effect was wrought in the 
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chorus, ‘‘ Lift up Your Heads,” the phrase, ‘‘ The Lord 
of Hosts,’”’ being announced in exulting tones, now by 
one section of the choir and now by another, until the 
walls of the building, ringing with the jubilant strains, 
answered them back in clashing echoes. How the 
‘“* Hallelujah’ chorus, and the finale “ Amen,”’ were sung 
needs no telling. The solos were rendered by Madame 
Patey, Mr. Edward Lloyd, Mr. Watkin Mills, and 
Madame Dotti, the last named being a recent addition to 
our limited list of oratorio singers. 
‘9 


* 

PROBABLY, there were but few amongst the large 
audience at the Albert Hall able to call to mind the 
sopranos who sang in the Messiah during the sixth decade 
of this century. Those who could indulge in forming 
comparisons between the prime donne of that period and 
those of the present day must have been constrained to 
place the latter somewhat low in the scale of merit. Of 
course, their judgment will be denied by many, and set 
jestingly aside by others as the harmless foible common 
to age, and should assent be quietly accorded, it will, 
in all probability, spring from forbearance on the part of 
those who deem it a duty to listen with patience to what 
has been called ‘ Sweet garrulity, the poor disbanded 
veteran’s only joy.” Yet neither flat denial nor jesting 
acquiescence can disturb the judgment of those able to 
speak of the excelling merits of sopranos that flourished 
in the “ fifties.” 


At once they will call to remembrance the ‘ divine” 
artof Jenny Lind. They will still hear something of 
those wonderful tones which ever since have clung to the 
words, ‘* There were Shepherds,” of that brilliant vocalisa- 
tion exercised in ‘‘ Rejoice Greatly,’’ of that exquisite 
pathos that moved the feelings in ‘‘ Come unto Him,” of 
that persuasive eloquence that appealed to the heart in 
“ How Beautiful are the Feet,’’ of that shout of ecstasy 
announcing that, ‘‘ Now is Christ risen from the Dead,” 
yes, the voice of Jenny Lind will in the minds of some 
be ever associated with these and other passages of the 
‘Sacred Oratorio.”’ Yet in the mere quality of voice, the 
renowned cantatrice was by no means more highly gifted 
than Madame Clara Novello, whose vocal organ for beauty, 
so to speak, of texture, as well as for strength and compass 
was really remarkable ; nor was Jenny Lind endowed with 
greater force of intellect than that possessed by another 
contemporary, Madame Rudersdorff, whose mental grasp 
of any musical subject was firm and all embracing ; but 
neither the English nor the Russian vocalist had power to 
enchant the ear and captivate the soul such as that which 
made the singing of the Swedish Nightingale irresistible. 

*,* 


ANTON RuBINSTEIN, the celebrated Russian musician, 
has provided funds for two prizes, each of the value of 
£200, the one for composition, the other for pianoforte 
playing, to be awarded to successful competitors in 
contests to be held triennially. It has been, however, 
so arranged that in the event of any exceptionally gifted 
pianist-composer entering the lists the prizes will be united 
and awarded to him alone. Competitors will not be 
admitted under twenty years of age or over twenty-six. 
Pianists will be tried in works by Bach, Haydn, Mozart, 
Beethoven, Chopin, Schumann, and Liszt ; while composers 
will have to tender for examination a concertstiick for 
pianoforte and orchestra, a sonata either for pianoforte 
alone or in combination with any stringed instrument, and 
also smaller pieces for the pianoforte. It is, moreover, 
stipulated that composers must attend personally and 
perform their own works. There is one article which 
contracts the general benevolence of the scheme, and that 
is the restriction that candidates of the male sex only be 
allowed to compete. 

*,* 

In Italy the vocal recitals of Mr. and Mrs. Henschel 
have been so highly esteemed and largely patronised that 
a second series was given before returning to London 
in the several cities in which they had held their musical 
entertainments. 

*,* 

To the sinking fortunes of Italian Opera, the death of 

Sefior Gayarre is calculated to prove an event fraught 





with serious consequences, since it removes from the 
lyric stage one of the few artists with ability enough to 
attract the attention of the public. Appearing at Covent 
Garden in 1877, in Donizetti’s La Favorita, he at once 
gained the favour of habitués of that theatre, for in him 
they recognised a performer with voice and talent suff. 
cient to sustain for the time being the prestige of the 
London Opera House. They were overjoyed to meet 
with one able to revive, to some extent, the pleasure felt 
in former years at representations of Meyerbeer’s Le 
Prophete and Les Hugenots, and welcomed with some. 
thing approaching enthusiasm an artist that could place 
fully before them the less known, and, until then, less 
appreciated beauties of Wagner’s Lohengrin. 


SOUTHERN grace was needed to recommend Northern 
art to English amateurs, whose notions of singing were 
outraged by harsh declamation of Teutons. Unheeding 
the protests of Germans that their art was violated at 
the hands of the alien, our music-loving public, not 
indulging in lofty pretensions on their account, perceived 
that Wagner’s opera was really benefited by having for 
chief executant a singer whose tradition and training 
were all in favour of refinement and elegance of utter- 
ance. In this way Gayarre, at a period when Wagner's 
music was not altogether in favour at Covent Garden, 
did the great master a service by investing his themes 
with delicate charm. At the same time he pointed out to 
Wagner’s over-zealous followers that music, to obtain 
world-wide popularity, must not be chained down to any 
one tongue, to be universal it must be free of any 
special language. 


WHILE acknowledging the merits of Gayarre, it must in 
candour be stated that his singing was not without 
faults, not entirely beyond reproach, the main defect 
being tremulousness of tone. On hearing him when 
making his first appearance at Covent Garden, the instant 
impression was one of disappointment, as every note of his 
part, from the first to the very last, was marred by use of 
the “‘ vibrato.”’ Did it arise, the listener asked himself, from 
laryngeal disease or from a deliberate method? Wasit 
because he could not hold a note steady, or because he 
held the practice to be the mark of intense feeling? 
Whichever was the cause the result was certainly most 
unpleasant tothe auditor. It is strange, however, to find 
most of our young singers so foolish as to affect this 
vicious mode of delivering the voice. True it is the tones 
of great artists quiver and shake when expressing violent 
emotion, but why on that account should youthful vocalists 
adopt the practice for good and all? A moment’s con- 
sideration would lead them to see that it is in accordance 
with nature, as well as with the principles of art, for the 
stream of vocal tone to flow smoothly, and yet at the same 
time to readily yield to every breath of sentiment or gust 
of passion. 

o*, * 

AFTER a few days’ rest, Mr. George Grossmith resumed 
his tour in the provinces on Monday, January 13th, when 
he started for the North of England, where no doubt he 
will meet with success as great as that recently obtained 
in the,Southern and Midland counties. 


*, * 


Mr. MayprIck was greeted with immense apple 
the sympathetic audience assembled in St. James’s Hall 
at the Ballad Concert held on Saturday afternoon, 
January 4th. Though evidently affected by the kind 
demonstration, he sang the popular ballads, “‘ The Little 
Hero,” and “ They all Love Jack,’’ with so much spirit 
and feeling as to show that his attractive art remains with 
him unimpaired. 
*,* 

In order to purchase the house at Bonn in which 
Beethoven was born, the English public are invited to 
subscribe to the fund now being raised for that purpose in 
Germany. 


Mr. HERMANN KLEIN, the clever critic and nue 
writer, has according to annual custom prepared “ Mu 
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Notes.” Asa book of reference the volume is invaluable, 
containing as it does a chronicle not only of musical 
doings in the Metropolis, but also of performances in the 
provinces. Pon 

* 

MADAME SCHUMANN purposes visiting London this 
year, the health of the venerable pianist being at present 
so good as to lead her to entertain the hope of strength 
sufficient to undertake the fatiguing journey. 

a6 
* 

THE annual conference of the National Society of Pro- 
fessional Musicians was held in Bristol on the 7th, 8th, 
gth, and roth of January. On the first day the members 
met for the transaction of preliminary business at the 
Royal Hotel, College Green, where a concert was held in 
the evening of the same day, the programme being 
limited to compositions by members of the society. It 
comprised a pianoforte trio by Dr. Edward Bunnett, a 
duo concertante for two pianofortes by Mr. Charles E. 
Stephens, a sonata for violin and pianoforte by Dr. Walter 
Stokes, and vocal pieces by Mr. W. Noel Johnson and 
Dr. W. H. Longhurst. At the Merchant Venturers’ Hall 
the conference formally opened on the following (Wednes- 
day) morning, when, in the absence of Dr. A. C. Mackenzie, 
the chair was taken by Mr. C. E. Stephens, who called 
upon Mr. Ebenezer Prout to read his promised paper on 
“ The Study of Counterpoint,” which resulted in a spirited 
discussion upon the utility of teaching in accordance 
with the ancient method. In the debate Mr. Prout led 
the conservative side of the musical parliament, and Dr. 
Hiles, the liberal, the latter avowing his determination 
to continue fighting against the adoption of strict counter- 
point as enforced by Mr. Prout, even though he be com- 
pelled to resort to the weapons of ridicule. It proved, 
however, in the end a drawn battle, Mr. Prout retiring 
with his common chords and first inversions, and Dr. 
Hiles with his second inversions and other formidable 
devices. 


At the afternoon meeting, held at the Royal Hotel, Mr. 
John Spencer Curwin read a paper on ‘‘ The Elementary 
Musical Education of the People,” in which he enlarged 
upon the advantages accruing to the public from the use 
of the Tonic Sol-fa system which he had the honour of 
representing. During the discussion which ensued, Mr. 
W. H. Cummings passed sentence of perpetual banish- 
ment upon Jingo songs, Negro melodies, and all other 
music with a “‘tum-tum’’ twang. Harmony prevailed in 
the evening, when the Bristol Madrigal Society, under the 
direction of Mr. D. W. Rootham, gave a performance of 
works by Morley, Palestrina, and other distinguished 
composers. 


On Thursday morning Dr. W. H. Longhurst, organist 
of Canterbury Cathedral, read a paper on “‘ The Orchestra, 
Past and Present,” in which he traced its growth from 
the primitive germ of the sixteenth century to its present 
magnificent development. Illustrating his subject by the 
modern theory of evolution, he entertained his audience 
by expatiating upon the rise and progress of the instru- 
mental score, and by showing, as in the case of Wagner, 
that composers often reverted to a form out of fashion for 
so long a time as to be entirely forgotten. Following in 
the same direction Mr. W. H. Cummings imparted the 
information that Spohr, when introducing the use of the 
baton, was merely reviving a custom which prevailed 
in England during the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 


On Thursday evening members were invited to a concert 
given for their special benefit by the Bristol Orpheus Glee 
Society under the direction of Mr. George Riseley. 


AT the final meeting of the conference, held on Friday, 
the roth ult., Dr. E, J. Hopkins read a paper on “ Old 
Organ Builders and their Works,”’ which wassupplemented 
by an address on “ Fingering, Past and Present,” from 
Mr. W. H. Cummings, in which a return to the old English 
mode of taking the thumb as the first finger was pointed out 
as being most desirable. Liverpool was chosen as the place 
of meeting for the next year. That these gatherings of 
musicians will prove conducive to the interest of art and 





the welfare of its professors can scarcely be doubted, the 
only danger ahead being the opportunities they afford 
self-seeking members to advertise themselves. 


Mr. AGuILarR resumed his pianoforte performances at 
the Portman Rooms, on Monday afternoon, January 2oth, 
when the programme included Bach’s prelude and fugue, 
Chopin’s nocturne, with works by Grieg and Sant-Saéns, 
and also an arrangement for two pianofortes of M. Aguilar’s 
cantata, The Bride of Triermain. The remarks made by 
M. Aguilar on pianoforte playing were interesting as well 
as instructive. 


*,* 


CoNTRIBUTIONS to the fund now being raised for the 
benefit of the widow of the late John V. Bridgeman will 
be thankfully received by the Treasurer, Mr. Edward 
Ledger. 


DeeEmING it high time for the holiday season to come 
to a termination, the director of the Popular Concerts 
started on Saturday afternoon, January 11th, the second 
division of the winter series with a programme of sterling 
merit. That his patrons had recovered their usual serious 
mood was made evident by the large attendance at St. 
James’s Hall to listen to an interpretation of classical 
music. So frequent and enthusiastic were their expres- 
sions of enjoyment as to put to silence the dissent of those 
who regard the performance of an elaborate instrumental 
piece as being wearisomeand soporific. Schubert’s quartet 
in A minor has not, at any rate, been found tedious, for 
this was the twenty-ninth time it had been heard at these 
concerts. Nor is it possible for anyone with the least 
appreciation of music to tire of Beethoven’s Septet, which 
was also in the programme, as well as the great master’s 
sonata in E flat, admirably interpreted by Sir Charles 
Hallé. Vocal pieces by Sterndale Bennett and Goring 
Thomas were sung in an artistic manner by Mr. Hirwen 
Jones. 


At the concert on the following Monday evening, 
Schubert’s Octet formed the piece de resistance, and 
greatly delighted were the audience with the rendering 
accorded this familiar and favourite work, the executants 
being Madame Neruda, Messrs. Ries, Straus, Paersch, 


Lazarus, Wotton, Reynolds, and Piatti. The last-named 
artist played in Mendelssohn’s Sonata in B flat for piano- 
forte and violoncello, the pianist associated with him being 
Miss Geisler-Schubert, who also performed Chopin’s 
Ballade in G minor. The vocalist was Mr. Plunket 
Greene, a young basso of great promise. 


An édition de luxe of Mr. Oberthur’s second trio for 
harp, violin, and violoncello has been issued by the Leipsic 
publisher, Hofmeister. The new work, dedicated to the 
Queen of the Belgians, was performed at the Chateau de 
Laeken, recently destroyed by fire. Both in Germany 
and France the harp, in combination with other instru. 
ments, is rising rapidly into public favour. At a concert 
given last month by the “Association Artistique 
d’Angers,”’ M. Verdalle played the solo in Oberthur’s 
* Concertino pour harpe et orchestra” with great success. 


*, * 


Str CHARLES HA.vé gave the third of his series ot 
orchestral concerts on Friday evening the 24th ult., 
when the instrumental music of Berlioz’s Romeo et 
Fuliette was included in the programme. 


Mr. HENSCHEL resumed the London Symphony Concerts 
on Thursday, January 23rd, when Grieg’s suite, Peer 
Gynt, and Ferd. Praeger’s Symphonic poem in F, were 
announced for performance. 


Mr. JoHN FRANcis BARNETT’s cantata, The Building of 
the Ship, was recently performed at Bury. 


Tue Crystal Palace Saturday Concerts will be resumed 
on the 8th of this month. 
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Tue Royal Amateur Orchestral Society will give a 
concert in St. James’s Hall on the 8th instant. 
}<. 


Tue Bromley (Kent) Musical Society will, under the 
direction of Mr. F. Lewis Thomas, perform Benedict’s 
Oratorio, St, Peter, on Tuesday, the 11th inst., at the 
Drill Hall. 

*,* 

Tue Westminster Orchestral Society will hold its third 

orchestral soirée on Thursday, the 13th of February. 
3 


* 
Tue Royal Choral Society will perform Gounod’s 
Redemption on the 14th inst., at the Albert Hall. 
7 * 


* 

THE Stock Exchange Orchestral Society will give a 

concert on the 18th inst. at St. James’s Hall. 
* * ” 

Report of the death of Carl Formes, the once popular 
basso, has reached this country, and, though questioned 
by some, the sad news might, in consideration of his 
advanced age, be regarded as well founded. The deceased 
when rejoicing in the fulness of manhood was altogether 
a remarkable man. As a vocalist he was indeed remark- 
able for precious gifts as well as for great defects in the 
use of them. With a voice of extraordinary strength, and 
with an imposing presence, he succeeded in gaining the 
applause of the public, but failed in satisfying the 
musician whose admiration cannot thoroughly be 
obtained without natural forces are governed and 
regulated by principles of art. That his voice in 
quality and power was altogether exceptional will be 
readily granted. It had amazing breadth and fulness 
of tone as well as piercing resonance. Extreme 
loudness is seldom allied to mellowness, but in Formes 
metallic quality was tempered with a subduing body of 
tone similar to that of the diapason of an organ. Then 
his register was abnormally extensive, reaching as it did 
from the lower C tothe upper F; yet the sound of the 
highest note never degenerated into a bawl, since nature 
had given him close tones by which he was enabled to 
move freely in the baritone compass without variation of 
timbre or change of character. Upon the same note, say 
C sharp, above the lines of the bass cleff, he could sing 
the open vowels with the close tone as well as with the 
open tone, and so similar were the sounds produced, both 
in strength and quality, that the difference of method could 
scarcely be detected, so completely was the one assimilated 
with the other. What a privilege to have without 
practice that which takes an ordinary vocalist years of 
study to acquire ! 

Formes had also the dramatic faculty to impart 
intensity to the tones of his noble organ. With him the 
opening passage of the Elijah was no “ solfeggi ”’ exercise, 
but an utterance of solemnity and awe; while the 
phrase, ‘Call him louder’’ was terrible by reason of 
savage energy. Yet his greatest effect was wrought 
in the brief recitative, ‘‘O! Thou who, makest Thine 
Angels Spirits,” delivered as it was in tones subdued and 
mysterious. A similar result was obtained in the air, ‘It 
is Enough,” the appealing words being expressed in 
broken-hearted accents. Unfortunately, the effect of 
pathos was speedily destroyed by uncouth absurdities in 
the episode, ‘“‘ I have been very jealous for the Lord.” 
Ina word, Formes’ representation of the Prophet, in some 
parts sublime, often bordered on the ridiculous. Besides 
a marvellous voice and dramatic instinct, artistic culture 
is required for the complete embodiment of the character, 
and that was lacking in the vocal efforts of the German 
basso. It was the absence of culture that made his singing 
of Handel's music so very unsatisfactory. In declamatory 

assages he was magnificent, in ‘‘ divisions,’ abounding 
in the bass airs, he was at all times inaccurate, crude, and 
coarse. 

AsouT twenty years ago, Formes appeared at the 
Princess’s Theatre as Polyphemus in Handel’s Acis and 
Galatea, produced under the management of Mr. George 
Vining, who had formed high expectations of the great 
basso, which were not realised, for, in truth, the perfor- 
mance of the part was outrageously bad. It was absurd 





singer was hampered by the huge mask upon his head, 
and the high clogs to his feet, to do himself justice. There 
were, unhappily, other obstacles to freedom which made 
his nightly appearance so uncertain as to compel the 
manager to have in readiness a deputy. This vocalist, 
declining to make himself a laughing-stock, obtained from 
the clever artist, Mr. E. J. Cobbett, a drawing which 
depicted the giant in other guise than that of a patomimic 
ogre. However, he had no opportunity of showing to the 
public that to enact the part successfully, it was not 
absolutely necessary to portray Polyphemus as a creature 
without any kind of relationship whatever with humanity, 
as Formes, overcoming all obstacles, continued to strut in 
clogs upon the stage until the brief season terminated. 
*,* 

Mr. DANIEL MAYER, who some years ago travelled for 
Messrs. Weekes & Co. and also for Mr. A. Ramsden, has 
opened handsome offices at 180, New Bond Street, as an 
opera, concert, and general music agency. Mr. Mayer 
has been for some timé past managing partner with 
Messrs. C. E. Godfrey & Co., of Southsea. 


REVIEW. 
PaTEY AND WILLIS. 
Album Lyrique. By Jacques Blumenthal. 

PLEASANT it is at all times to catch remarks falling 
spontaneously from the lips of one gifted with an artistic 
mind as objects of beauty are passing before his view. 
Better and truer is oftentimes a single word of unprepared 
answer to any call upon the feelings than a carefully. 
studied and elaborately-expressed treatise. A pleasure of 
this kind might be experienced by examining the contents 
of the Album now published, for therein is recorded the 
ready musical response of Jacques Blumenthal to fancies 
and suggestions of French poets. In the first of the seven 
numbers, the one entitled ‘‘ La Premiére ” (First Love), 
will instantly be recognised the freedom and freshness of 
the music evoked by the charming words of Francois 
Coppée, the regretful and sometimes fretful themes being 
uttered in corresponding tones. A great contrast is seen 
in the next piece, a setting of Sully Prudhomme’s verses, 
‘‘Chanson De Mer” (a Song of the Sea), in which the 
outline of the daring sketch of the poet is strengthened by 
the tonal colourings of the musician. Written in the 
serenade form, the ‘“‘ Chansonj Persane” (Persian Love- 
song) is attractive by reason of its characteristic melody for 
the voice, and its appropriate harmonies in the accompani- 
ments, the effect being enhanced by simple figures in the 
pianoforte part serving as illustrations of sounds and sights 
presented at dawnof day. The composer has invested the 
affecting little poem, ‘‘ Le Vase Brisé” (the Broken Goblet) 
with music in every respect worthy of the lines'of Sully 
Prudhomme. The last two verses, applying the story of 
a broken vase to the history of a wounded heart, are 
expressed in very imp&ssioned strains. Amateurs will 
probably deem the ‘‘ Chanson de Marie ”’ (a Breton Song) 
the gem of the collection, an estimate that we have no 
desire to call into question, since the subject, so sweet and 
sad, of the lines of Auguste Briseaux, is illustrated with 
music at once simple and effective. Especially deserving 
of notice is the art with which the melody of the refrain is 
accompanied each time with varied harmonies, The 
brightness and vivacity of ‘‘ La Valse des Feuilles” (the 
Dancing Leaves) will doubtless win for it the patronage of 
singers with light and flexible voices; while, it gnay 
reasonably be expected, the duet, ‘* Le Scruple’’ (Doub ne) 
will meet with nothing less than general approval. It 
should be stated that an English translation of a be | 
meritorious kind is printed beneath the original Frem 
words. 
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